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By DANIEL U. LEVINE 



D ESPAIRING over an appar- 
ent inability to correct the 
serious dysfunctions which 
permeate the big-city schools,* a 
number of individuals and groups 
have expressed serious doubt that 
the public schools are capable of 
undertaking the profound reforms 
which would enable them to pro- 
vide an adequate education for the 
disadvantaged youth of the big 
cities. Several of these observers, 
as a consequence, hav« recom- 
mended the establishment and sup- 
port of a competing network of 
nonpublic schools which might be 
less resistant to change than are the 
public schools. 1 Most educators 
have not taken this recommenda- 
tion very seriously, if, indeed, they 
have been aware of it at all. 

Now, however, with the recent 
publication of the report on “The 
Disadvantaged Poor: Education 

and Employment” by the task force 
on economic growth and oppor- 
tunity of the generally conservative 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, it is no longer so easy to 
ignore this recommendation and 
the reasoning behind it. For the 
task force, as noted in an advance 
summary in Education U.S.A., con- 
cluded that because “the present 
institutional structure in education 



•Although space limitations make it im- 
possible to illustrate these dysfunctions or to 
consider why they occur so frequently and 
are so seldom corrected in the big cities, such 
an analysis is part of a longer version of this 
paper which is available upon request to the 
Editor, Phi Delta Kappa. 8th & Union, 
Bloomington, Ind. 



MR. LEVINE (49, University of 
Missouri at Kansas City) is associate 
director, Center for the Study of 
Metropolitan Problems in Education, 
University of Missouri at Kansas City. 
He served as consulting editor for this 
issue of the Kappan. 
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may not be the best way to organ- 
ize it,” the government should “con- 
sider continuing to finance educa- 
tion for all children— but that it 
offer them, as an alternative to pub- 
lic education, financial support for 
private education up to the amount 
of the average expenditure in local 
public schools .” 2 
We should not take lightly the 
opinion of respected and knowl- 
edgeable observers who are pes- 
simistic about the possibility of 
significantly reforming present ed- 
ucational patterns in the big cities, 
but at the same time we are justi- 
fied in being equally skeptical 
about proposals which are likely to 
create as many problems as they 
solve. More specifically, we would 
do well to withhold judgment on 
whether the big-city schools can be 
significantly reformed until a really 
meaningful attempt has been made 
to revitalize education in the big- 
city districts. No such effort has 
yet been made anywhere in the 
United States. 

Clearly, any potentially effective 
plan for reforming education as it 
is practiced in the big cities would 
have to be many-faceted. One of 
its central components would have 
to be a program of teacher retrain- 
ing far larger than has heretofore 
been imagined. Nor could such a 
plan of reform begin to be adequate 
unless it provided for administrator 
training and retraining on a scale 
much more massive than now 
envisioned in any of our school dis- 
tricts and universities. Similarly, 
an equally indispensable element 
would be a set of arrangements to 
ensure that members of boards of 
education acquire an adequate un- 
derstanding of where and why the 
big-city schools are in such deep 
trouble. The remainder of this 
paper is concerned primarily with 
how this latter goal might be 
achieved. 

A SCHOOL board determined to 
come to grips with the func- 
tional inadequacies and misman- 
agement which now characterize 
the big-city school districts could 
move almost at once to introduce a 
system for uncovering and high- 
lighting information without which 



the system can never operate ef- 
fectively. More concretely, among 
the many steps a board might take, 
one in particular has great promise 
for bringing about significant and 
continuing improvement in the big- 
city schools. A department of in- 
spections should be created outside 
regular administrative channels to 
systematically collect information 
on educational conditions in the 
big-city district. The fact that 
blatantly dysfunctional situations in 
the big cities often go unrecognized 
by officials responsible for the ade- 
quacy of the educational program 
means that neither the superintend- 
ent nor board members can rely on 
traditional channels for identifying 
and correcting points of weakness 
in the schools. The present griev- 
ance system, for one thing, is likely 
to be concerned primarily with 
issues on which an individual 
feels personally mistreated, whereas 
many if not most dysfunctional sit- 
uations involve mGre general fail- 
ings on which individuals are less 
willing to register complaints. Sec- 
ond, grievance procedures as de- 
fined here use present channels 
through which complaints are con- 
sidered first at the local level where 
many can be quickly solved and 
then are directed in prescribed 
steps up the administrative hier- 
archy only if the persons involved 
are unable to work them out. The 
educational problems in the big 
cities are too serious, however, to 
rely on procedures which require 
individuals to communicate their 
feelings to their superiors in the 
organization, for as William G. 
Scott points out in his book on The 
Management of Conflict: 

The difficulty with many formal 
programs of redress is that their 
values and the values of the or- 
ganization in which they function 
are not perceived by participants 
as different. This is why a grin is 
often provoked when a person is 
told he can go over his superior’s 
head if he has a problem. He is 
telling you that he does not believe 
it will do him any good. . . . 3 

Because most people are aware 
that major inspections in the armed 
forces are conducted by inspectors 
from autonomous units, a good deal 



of hesitation can be expected con- 
cerning the wisdom of adapting a 
“military” procedure to a public 
school system. In my opinion ob- 
jections based solely on such 
grounds would be gratuitous. For 
one thing, the rationale behind the 
pattern of inspections in the armed 
forces has become increasingly ap- 
plicable to schools in the great 
cities: In both cases the survival of 
society may depend on whether the 
organization is functioning ade- 
quately. In addition, arrangements 
for systematic and penetrating in- 
spections are characteristic of other 
kinds of organizations as well as 
the military. Thus many national 
firms, particularly those which op- 
erate through local franchises, de- 
pend on unannounced but regular 
inspections to acquire feedback on 
organizational problems. Similarly, 
the Catholic Church, as Scott points 
out, has long made use of such ar- 
rangements: 

. . . settlement of disputes ... is 
accomplished through the function 
of visitation. The best way to 
describe the “visitor” Is as an 
ecclesiastical inspector general. 
Canon law requires the perform- 
ance of this activity as a check on 
the temporal and spiritual activi- 
ties of parishes and religious com- 
munities . 4 

Recommending an inspection sys- 
tem does not imply that schools 
can simply borrow all procedures 
which may be appropriate in busi- 
ness, religions, or military organi- 
zations. What the recommendation 
does imply is that many school dis- 
tricts are very large organizations 
susceptible to the same kinds of 
dysfunctions as are other large or- 
ganizations, and that the ways 
problems related to size, complex- 
ity, and data collection are handled 
in other fields are worth the con- 
sideration of the educator. 

It should also be kept in mind 
that school districts already are 
subject to inspections conducted by 
state departments of education as 
well as regional accrediting associ- 
ations, but these arrangements 
simply do not supply the lands of 
information and analysis that need 
to be acquired within the local 
system itself. The state departments 
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Big-City School Dysfunctions and Why They Are Perpetuated 

storage room. Only a small per- 
centage of the teachers, how- 
ever, were using these materials, 
and several of the teachers with 
less than two years of experi- 
ence had never even examined 
them. Three years previously 
the school district had “fulfilled” 
its programmed instruction 
project in this school by provid- 
ing many thousands of dollars 
of materials and three or four 
hours of introductory in-service 
training on the use of teaching 
machines. 

• Just a few weeks before the 
visit of an accrediting team 
from the North Central Associa- 
tion, the principal of a large 
school purchased podiums and 
globes for each social studies 
classroom. Both before and after 
this expensive purchase, social 
studies teachers had been beg- 
ging for special materials de- 
signed for slow learners. Despite 
the fact that 84 percent of the 
school’s ninth-graders were read- 
ing below the eighth grade level 
and 56 percent were reading 
below the sixth grade level, the 
materials available to the social 
studies staff consisted almost 
entirely of regular grade-level 
textbooks. 



almost everywhere are too short of 
staff to delve very deeply into local 
situations, particularly in the large 
cities in which they are reluctant to 
interfere. Regional accrediting pro- 
cedures, for their part, are con- 
cerned almost entirely with educa- 
tion at the secondary level. While 
the regional associations perform a 
very useful and important function, 
they, too, do not throw sufficient 
light on the basic educational prob- 
lems in the big cities. In their an- 
nual 1963 reports to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, for example, all 
but one of Chicago’s 39 secondary 
school principals marked “yes” in 
response to the question, “In your 
opinion, do you have an adequate 
number of teachers employed to 
provide effective instruction, direc- 
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tion of extra-class activities, coun- 
seling, and other educational serv- 
ices?,” and the lone dissenter 
remarked only that a vacated as- 
sistant principal’s position had not 
yet been filled. 

To operate most effectively, the 
department of inspections should 
consist of two separate units. Per- 
sonnel in both units would have the 
authority to probe as deeply as 
necessary into whatever situations 
they were currently investigating. 
Personnel in one unit would period- 
ically visit the schools as well as 
the central office units which pro- 
vide supporting services to the 
schools in order to determine where 
and why the organization is func- 
tioning less effectively than it 
should. Most of these visits would 
follow a regular schedule, but some 



of them would be unannounced 
and unexpected. Personnel in the 
second unit would investigate spe- 
cific complaints and reports of mis- 
management arising either within 
or outside the organization. The 
processing of grievances in this unit 
would differ from normal grievance 
procedures in that complaints to 
the department of inspections 
would be handled outside regular 
channels which lead up through 
the administrative hierarchy to the 
superintendent and his staff. 

The importance of providing op- 
portunities to express grievances 
and have them investigated inde- 
pendently of channels now existing 
in the administrative hierarchy can- 
not be overemphasized. Although 
the concept of an independent 
official with the authority to in- 



A big-city principal, interviewed 
by Mr. Levine concerning obvious 
deficiencies in his school, said this: 



Levine points out also that 
many school officials in the big- 
city districts lack direct, realistic 
knowledge of what is happening 
in the schools, while personnel in 
the schools often are led to be- 
lieve that accurate information 
is not really welcomed by deci- 



sion makers. As a result, the kind 
of dysfunctions which can and 
do arise in any school district 
occur with unusual frequency in 
the big-city districts. The great 
emphasis on putting up a good 
front serves both to generate and 
maintain these dysfunctions. 
Their cumulative impact on 
teacher and pupil morale in the 
big city often is thoroughly de- 
moralizing. (It is no accident 
that the adventures in Bel Kauf- 
man’s Up the Down Staircase 
take place in a big-city school.) 
Given this setting, it is not sur- 
prising that no apparent action 
had been or was being taken to 
deal with such illustrations of 
widespread fixation on appear- 
ances as the following which 
Levine encountered in visiting 
big-city schools: 

• For several years much pub- 
licity had been given to a large 
high school which was described 
as carrying on a project to use 
programmed materials in each 
subject area. The school did in- 
indeed have a comprehensive 
collection of materials for pro- 
grammed instruction, a collec- 
tion which overflowed the ceil- 
ing-to-floor shelves in a large 



The point is to make things look 
good, no matter how disruptive the 
policy may be or how much it may 
harm the school or the students. 
Good publicity comes first. I once 
received a late afternoon telephone 
call on a Friday before the Christ- 
mas vacation directing me to trans- 
fer 400 pupils to a new school on 
the Monday morning when school 
would reopen two weeks later. 
This was not the only time we 
were told on a Friday to transfer 
hundreds of pupils on the follow- 
ing Monday. What really upset 
me this time was that there were 
only four weeks left in the semes- 
ter. There is no appreciation in the 
central office that you can’t cava- 
lierly interrupt an ongoing pro- 
gram in this way. The main reason 
why the activities of hundreds of 
teachers and students were inter- 
rupted was to allow the superin- 
tendent to announce that there 
were fewer double shifts. 






vestigate and take action when an 
individual or group believes a gov- 
ernment organization to be func- 
tioning improperly is still somewhat 
novel in the United States, such 
inspectors have become a valued 
element in social and political life 
in several Scandanavian countries, 
and, more recently, in England. 
Under the name ombudsman, such 
officials have functioned in Sweden 
since 1809. In general terms, the 
ombudsman investigates complaints 
to determine whether a citizen has 
been done an injustice by a govern- 
ment official, and in one way or 
another takes steps to prosecute of- 
fenders or otherwise correct mis- 
treatment where it does exist. The 
possibility of instituting such a sys- 
tem to guard the rights of citizens 
in our increasingly impersonal so- 
ciety has been receiving a good 
deal of attention in recent years, 
and the first American ombudsman 
is now serving a suburban commu- 
nity in the New York area. 

The grievance-handling unit here 
being proposed would differ from 
the office of the ombudsman in that 
it would process complaints orig- 
inating within the organization as 
well as from the public served, and 
it would be established as much or 
more to bring needed information 
to the attention of school board 
members and (eventually) central 
office executives as to correct in- 
justices done to individuals. This 
need to systematically acquire and 
bring to light information which is 
presently submerged and repressed 
within the labyrinth of the large 
city school district has been docu- 
mented in Joseph Pois’ book on the 
Chicago Public Schools. Pois, a 
professor of public administration 
and formerly a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education (1956- 
1961), points out that board mem- 
bers— at least in the large cities 
—have a very difficult time finding 
out what is happening in the 
schools. As a result, he argues, most 
of them occupy themselves pri- 
marily with trivia having little rele- 
vance to the real problems in the 
schools and the community. Pois’ 
experience as a board member con- 
vinced him, moreover, that board 
members in Chicago could hardly 



be adequately informed as long as 
they had to depend on currently 
existing arrangements for bringing 
important matters to their consid- 
ered attention: 

Manifestly, a board should avail 
itself of the factual material and 
viewpoints emanating from the 
general superintendent and his 
subordinates. Yet, if this is the 
exclusive source of systematic in- 
quiry and analysis concerning the 
school system, the board’s deci- 
sion-making must inevitably be de- 
termined in large measure by the 
attitudes and concepts of the 
bureaucracy. . . . The Chicago 
Board, when it does seek to tap 
the informational, statistical, and 
research resources of the school 
system, is ordinarily expected to 
use its general superintendent as 
the point of contact. Although 
this may be justified on the basis 
of protocol or recognition of lines 
of responsibility in the administra- 
tive hierarchy, the end result is 
that the flow of information is sub- 
ject to screening, selection, or re- 
statement by the general superin- 
tendent. As organizations expand 
in size it becomes less tenable to 
contend that the chief administra- 
tive or executive officer should be 
the sole conduit for the transmittal 
of data or analysis to the govern- 
ing body. . . . [Even a subordinate 
duly authorized to deal directly] 
with a board . . . will be prone to 
proceed with considerable caution 
lest he incur the displeasure of his 
superior. 5 

The difficulties in the organiza- 
tional and administrative relation- 
ships in big- city schools, Pois thus 
argues justify giving serious con- 
sideration, “to the feasibility and 
desirability of the board having re- 
search and analytical facilities en- 
tirely apart from the regular ad- 
ministrative staff.” He admits that 
the "elimination of the confidential 
assistants who formerly served the 
members of the New York City 
Board of Education and whose ac- 
tivities apparently made for board 
conflict with, or usurpation of, the 
superintendent’s authority” provides 
an argument against having such a 
unit, but he rightfully insists that 
“whatever the experience in New 
York, it would be regrettable if this 
were regarded as having conclu- 



sively demonstrated that it is in- 
judicious to provide school boards 
in large urban areas with staff serv- 
ices of their own.” 6 

W HETHER the department of 
inspection— or either of its 
units— should function as a direct 
arm of the board of education is an 
open question. In my opinion it 
would be wiser to have this depart- 
ment report to a special committee 
composed of several members of 
the board, the superintendent and 
several of his staff, several teachers 
and representatives of teacher or- 
ganizations, and a small number of 
additional lay citizens drawn from 
various community groups. How- 
ever, the tenure of the department’s 
personnel, and particularly its di- 
rector, should be determined by the 
board of education taking into ac- 
count only the recommendation of 
those board members on the special 
committee and not the advice of 
others who serve on the committee. 
In any case, a board of education 
in a big city, as Pois points out 
“cannot justifiably be very critical” 
of the behavior of the many teach- 
ers who bombard it with unsolic- 
ited, often anonymous, pleas for 
help, in view of die fact that as of 
now it has “failed to provide ade- 
quate means for the expression and 
resolution of grievances.” 7 
The information provided by the 
department of inspections could be 
significant in galvanizing school 
board members in the big cities into 
decisive action. No one can say 
how well the average board mem- 
ber really understands the ineptness 
with which education in the big 
city is generally conducted. Most, 
of them must be aware of instances 
in which something has gone awry 
in the schools, but board members 
have no real basis for appreciating 
the degree to which the educational 
programs in many schools in their 
jurisdiction are ineffective and mis- 
managed. Apparently, then, infor- 
mation is not reaching the board 
in sufficiently massive doses and 
with sufficiently objective verifica- 
tion to induce it to push the needed 
reforms— which inevitably would 
“shake up” the system a good bit. 
School board members, after all, 
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